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STUDIES IN GREEK NOUN-FORMATION 

Based in part upon the material collected by the late A. W. Stratton, verified, 

augmented, and historically investigated by various others under the 

general supervision of Carl D. Buck 

INTRODUCTORY NOTE 
By Carl D. Buck 

The late Dr. A. W. Stratton, a graduate of the University of 
Toronto, fellow of Johns Hopkins University, instructor in Sanskrit 
and Indo-European comparative philology in the University of 
Chicago, later registrar of the Panjab University and principal of the 
Oriental College at Lahore, 1 whose untimely death in India in 1902 
cut short a career of the utmost promise, had, while a student at the 
Johns Hopkins University, collected material for a comprehensive 
History of Greek Noun-Formation, one chapter of which, under the 
title Suffixes with -M-, was published as a dissertation and also in the 
Studies in Classical Philology, Vol. II, Chicago, 1899. 

When Mr. Stratton went to India in 1899, he felt that it would 
be better, in view of his new opportunities, to give up the continuation 
of this work, and he consulted with me regarding some form of 
co-operation by which I should supervise the further working up 
of the material in the form of dissertations or otherwise. My pupils 
at the time were occupied with other subjects, and I hesitated to 
assume any responsibility for an early continuation of the work, so 
the matter was left in abeyance. But after Mr. Stratton's death 
the material, which he had left in Chicago, was deposited with me, 
and after correspondence with Mrs. Stratton it was agreed that I 
should make whatever use of it seemed most feasible, as opportunity 
offered. 

This material consists of many thousands of card slips on which 
are listed separately all the nouns and adjectives contained in 
Liddell & Scott's Greek Lexicon, with some additions from other 
sources. The majority of these slips had already been distributed, 

■Cf. Letters from India by Alfred William Stratton. With a Memoir by his wife, 
Anna Booth Stratton, and an Introductory Note by Professor Bloomfield. London, 
1908. 
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at least roughly, according to suffixes. But a very considerable 
amount of time has been given by various fellows of the University 
of Chicago to further distribution and arrangement. 

It is only fair to those who undertake portions of the work to 
point out that what was left by Mr. Stratton, while representing in 
the aggregate an enormous expenditure of time and labor, is what 
may be termed the first draft of raw material, such as marked only 
the preliminary stage of what he himself worked out in the chapter 
published by him, and which similarly for other portions to be worked 
out can furnish only the starting-point. It is of great advantage 
to have as such a starting-point a list of all words of a given termina- 
tion which are contained in Liddell & Scott, and which therefore may 
be assumed to embrace a very large percentage of the material to be 
investigated. But the main task is before one, of supplementing 
this material from scattered sources and of subjecting the whole to 
historical study. 

The plan proposed is to issue from time to time, as scholars may 
be found to undertake them, studies of a given suffix or group of 
related suffixes, accompanied by exhaustive word-lists arranged 
according to the reverse alphabetical system. Word-lists of this kind, 
such as the Germans sometimes call " Contrarindices," furnish the 
most convenient concise survey of the material upon which the 
historical study is based, and have the further advantage of serving 
other interests also. They are of value to the epigraphist and the 
decipherer of papyri in showing at a glance the possibilities to be 
taken into account in the restoration of a word of which only the 
last few letters are preserved. Scholars are aware of the service 
which has been rendered in this line by even such incomplete lists as 
are found in Pape's Elymologisches Worterbuch der griechischen 
Sprache, zur Uebersicht der Wortbildung nach den Endsylben geordnet, 
Berlin, 1836, or in Hoogeven's Dictionarium analogicum linguae 
graecae, Cambridge, 1800, both of which works are now rare and 
inaccessible to many scholars, and whose lists contain only a limited 
percentage of all extant words of a given termination. To illustrate 
the progress toward completeness, we may note that of words in 
-/So? or -fiov, gen. -/Sou, Pape's list contains 77, while Dr. Stratton's 
cards furnished 267, and Dr. Sturtevant's list given below contains 
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426, 1 exclusive of proper names, or with the latter, 529. That even 
this last, and the other revised lists, should be absolutely complete, 
is in the present state of Greek lexicography not to be expected. 
This is especially true as regards late forms. But the fact that 
Byzantine forms are of subordinate interest and that here one 
cannot be confident of even approximate completeness, does not 
seem sufficient ground for excluding such of these as have been 
found cited. 

The lists will contain all the words of a given termination, whether 
or not this is actually the suffix. 3 For example, a list of words in 
-fios would contain not only words like fop/uk, Oepfios, which are 
formed with the suffix -fio- t but also, contrary to the practice followed 
by Dr. Stratton in the monograph quoted above, words like Spo/Ms, 
rpopos, in which the f- belongs to the root. This procedure is 
obviously necessary if the lists are to be of practical service to 
epigraphists and others, as suggested above, and for the linguistic 
student it need not be disturbing and in many cases is of positive 
value. For it is a well-known phenomenon that words in which a 
given element belongs to the root or stem from which they are derived 
may be the models upon which are formed other words containing 
this same element added to their root or stem (e. g. Lat. urb-anus 
after Roma-nus, etc.; Eng. tobacco-nist after botan-ist, etc.). Hence 
all such words are to be reckoned with in the study of the formal and 
semantic development of new suffixes. 

Many other questions of arrangement have arisen, in the effort 
to preserve something of the historical grouping without violating 
the mechanical order so far as to impair the practical usefulness of 
the lists from this point of view. But instead of discussing these 
questions here we shall simply let the lists given below illustrate the 
method of arrangement which has been adopted provisionally. 

1 No stress is laid on the exact number. In several oases variants of the same word 
are entered separately for convenience. 

2 The term "suffix," as seeming to perpetuate the earlier mechanical conception of 
the ultimate character of such a formative element, has of late years fallen into dis- 
favor. See especially Brugmann, IF. 14, 1 ff., IF. Anz. 22, 69 ff., who has settled 
upon "Formans," while "Formativ," also first introduced by him, is still preferred 
by others (see IF. Anz. 22, 68). In English certainly there can be no question that 
"formative," both as adjective and substantive, is more acceptable than "formant." 
However, while such a general term is sometimes needed, and for many years we 



